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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  1917. 


To  the  Secretary  OF  THE  Navy.  .  .  ■ 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  the  orders  contained  in  the  letters  of  ap- 
pointment by  the  President,  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  convened  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  Monday, 
April  23,  1917,  and  organized  by  confirming  the  appointment  of 
Edwin  A.  Alderman  as  president  of  the  board.    Commander  W.  T. 
Cluverius,  head  of  the  department  of  marine  engineering  and  naval 
construction,  was  designated  as  the  academic  board's  representative 
with  the  Board  of  Visitors,  and  Lieut.  W.  C.  Wicldiam,  United 
States  Navy,  was  designated  as  secretary  to  the  board. 
All  the  members  of  this  board  were  present,  namely: 
}  ^  Edwin  Anderson  Alderman,  president  of  the  University  of  Viv- 
i  ginia ;  Charles  W.  Dabney,  president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati ; 
^  Albert  Eoss  Hill,  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri ;  Alexander 
3  C.  Humphreys,  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology; 
j  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  K.  C  M.  Sills,  dean  of  Bowdoin  College;  and  Benjamin 
ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University  of  California. 

The  board  remained  at  the  academy  until  Thursday,  April  26. 
At  the  first  meeting  it  was  decided  not  to  appoint  committees  for 
the  purposes  of  inspection  and  investigation  but  to  undertake  these 
processes  as  a  body.  Every  facility  was  afforded  the  board  by  the 
authorities  of  the  academy  for  a  complete  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  operations  of  the  institution;  and  the  assistance 
rendered  its  members  by  the  capable  and  courteous  gentlemen  as- 
signed to  this  service  is  deeply  appreciated.. 

The  days  spent  at  the  academy  were  busy  and  well-spent  days, 
though  a  longer  time  could  have  been  used  profitably  in  studying 
the  institution.  Hearings  were  held  at  which  the  superintendent  of 
the  academy,  the  commandant  of  midshipmen,  and  certain  members 
of  the  Academic  Board  and  staff  of  civilian  professors  and  in- 
structors appeared  and  were  heard.  Drills  and  exercises  held  dur- 
ing the  period  were  witnessed.  The  buildings  and  laboratories  were 
inspected,  and  a  number  of  classes  in  English,  modern  languages, 
and  mathematics  were  attended.  -  ■ 
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Infoiinal  discussion  among  the  members  of  this  board,  touching 
upon  the  wo"k  of  the  ,academyv  cpnim  throughout  the  period 
spent  at  Anrx&polis,  and  the  hist  evening  was  devoted  to  a  more 
formal  consideration  of  the  contents  of  this  report,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  arrive  at  the  combined  judgment  of  the  board  members 
regarding  the  matters  that  had  been  forced  on  their  attention  by  the 
inspection  and  investigation  of  those  days.  Certain  assignments 
were  made  to  individual  members  for 'additional  investigation  and 
report  to  this  board,  and  their  suggestions  have  been  made  the  basis 
for  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  dealt  with  in  the  remaining 
portions  of  this  report. 

'       "  "  GENERAL,  MORALE  AND  SPIRIT  OF  ACADEMY. 

In  its  spirit,  administrative  power,  and  practical  results  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  is  worthy  of  very  generous  praise  and  of  the 
confidence  and  pride  of  all  Americans.  The  visitors  to  the  academy 
were  impressed,  particularly,  by  the  executive  ability  of  the  present 
superintendent,  and  the  vigorous  and  alert  staff  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  himself.  They  impressed  us  all  not  only  as  men  of  ex- 
ecutive force,  but  also  as  men  of  sympathetic  personality  and  well- 
defined  educational  purpose.  The  visitors  found  the  academy  well 
equipped  and  well  administered.  There  was  about  the  whole  place, 
among  officers  and  cadets  alike,  a  definite  and  inspiriting  atmos- 
phere of  hardiness,  obedience,  faithfulness  in  work,  and  devotion 
to  duty.  The  variety  and  thoroughness  of  the  discipline,  the  clever 
division  of  the  time  of  the  cadet,  the  limited  number  of  midshipmen 
in  each  section  permitting  virtually  individual  instruction  daily,  and 
the  manifest  spirit  of  emulation  and  loyality  deserve  wider  recogni- 
tion than  they  have  received  in  this  country.  The  American  people 
can  have  confidence  in  the  fact  that  their  Naval  Academy  is  a  place 
of  high  tradition,  definite,  practical  aims,  and  intense  energies,  de- 
voted to  training  our  youth  for  leadership  and  responsibility,  pri- 
marily for  war,  but  valuable  for  peace. 

In  setting  about  to  study  the  academy  with  the  desire  to  add  to  its 
power  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  just  what  it  exists  for. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  academy,  and  not  a  university.  If  one  ex- 
pects to  find  there  as  a  controlling  motive  the  spirit  of  scholarship,  of 
research,  of  learning  for  learning's  sake,  he  will  not  find  it.  The  men 
giving  evidence  of  high  mental  attainments  are  not,  however,  wholly 
lost  sight  of,  but  may  be  brought  in  from  sea  duty,  after  five  years' 
service,  for  advanced  work  either  at  the  academy  or  at  certain  Ameri- 
can institutes  and  universities.  In  1916,  75  such  men  were  at  various 
institutions,  subdivided  as  follows :  Annapolis,  31 :  Columbia,  20 ; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  12;  Eenssalaer  Polytechnic 
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Institute,  3;  various  other  placed,' ^'TKerceTitraLcc^cern  at  the 
academy  is  and  ought  to  be.  as.  ,Capt.  Eberle  has  pointed  out,  the 
Battle  Fleet,  which  has  for  its  fflncfeidn'iio  tess' a  tespfmsibility  than 
the  defense  of  the  Nation's  safety  and  integiity.>  The'  priinaf y  busi- 
ness of  the  academy  is  to  train  officers  to  develop  and  command  that 
fleet.  The  heart's  desire  of  the  men  there  is  to  be  with  that  fleet  or, 
if  their  orders  place  them  at  the  academy,  to  keep  in  touch  with  that 
fleet.  The  educational  scheme  existing  there  has  been  devised  largely 
by  naval  officers  to  give  the  knowledge  and  develop  the  character  and 
the  habits  of  thought  necessary  to  naval  command.  This,  in  large 
measui-e,  is  as  it  should  be.  Education  considered  as  discipline  here 
receives  its  most  thoroughgoing  application,  and  the  results  are  ex- 
cellent, especially  in  such  departments  as  marine  engineering,  electri- 
cal engineering,  naval  construction,  ordnance,  gunnery,  navigation, 
and  seamanship,whose  heads  are  specialists  of  recognized  achievement 
and  proved  ability  in  the  subjects  which  they  direct.  The  Board  of 
Visitors,  however,  assumed  that  the  educational  system  of  the  academy 
was  not  sacrosanct  and  therefore  might  be  improved.  Indeed,  the 
measure  of  our  pride  and  interest  in  the  institution,  like  Dr.  Arnold's 
interest  in  Rugby,  was  our  desire  to  make  it  better.  And,  like  all 
human  institutions,  it  can  be  made  better. 

TECHNICAL  AND  LABORATORY  INSTRUCTION. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  texts,  practical  exercises,  and  methods  in 
general  employed  in  the  several  technical  departments  indicate  that 
the  course  of  instruction  in  these  departments  is  well  designed  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  the  naval  officer.  Wliile  the  course  inclines  to 
be  practical  rather  than  theoretical,  it  makes  an  impression  of  thor- 
oughness. The  apparatus,  machines,  and  instruments  selected  for 
the  illustrations  of  theory  as  applied  to  practice  are  those  to  be  met 
later  on  shipboard.  This  is  a  feature  of  no  little  importance  and 
presents  an  advantage  not  available  in  the  civil  college  of  engineering, 
where  the  student  can  not  know  in  advance  what  branch  or  sub-l  )ranch 
of  engineering  he  is  destined  to  follow. 

Tn  view  of  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  midshipmen  of  the  Naval 
Academy  are  being  trained  specifically  for  the  one  profession,  and 
(hat  this  profession  includes  a  mimber  of  highly  specialized  branches, 
and  that  in  four  years  it  is  necessary  for  these  midshipmen  to  qualify 
practically  as  junior  officers  on  shipboard,  the  results  obtained  in 
these  departments  are  most  commendable.  In  this  connection  it  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  particularly^  that  the  instruction  is  admirably  co- 
ordinated and  kept  in  balance  as  between  the  several  technical  depart- 
ments. This  is  notably  in  evidence  in  the  coordination  between  reci- 
tations and  "  practical  work."   Only  under  a  rigid  military  discipline 
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which  in  '^tniirolion  24  hoiii-s  in 'the  day  could  so  much  work  be  done 
arid  wfell  Yldne  in  4  years,  even  .thoagh,  these  4  years  inchile  45  months 
of  actiial  \vorJs:. :   \:  ]  \'\ 

Furtl]erMore,;tli*e  p^'StCticai  instruction  of  the  summer  cruises  un^ 
der  this  same  discipline  reinforces  and  drives  home  the  instruction 
of  the  classrooms  and  laboratories.  This  is  a  feature  of  great  educa- 
tional vahie,  and  particularly  as  giving  constant  opportunities  for 
the  practical  application  and  illustration  of  theory.  The  course  of 
instruction  at  Annapolis  can  not  be  judged  fairly  by  the  standard  of 
the  college  where  no  such  continuous  discipline  can  be  maintained 
and  enforced. 

In  considering  the  total  value  and  character  of  the  training  given 
at  the  Naval  Academy  it  is  well  to  distinguish  between  that  given 
Avithin  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  and  that  given  outside. 
The  latter  occupies  practically  as  much  time  as  the  former,  and  being 
under  the  guidance  of  alert,  high-minded,  and  competent  naval  offi- 
cers is  evidently  well  done.  Here  the  teaching  is  carried  on  under 
the  best  conditions  and  by  most  effective  methods.  The  students 
learn  by  doing  and  they  receive  a  most  valuable  training  by  being 
placed  in  positions  of  large  responsibility  while  they  are  learning. 
The  effectiveness  of  this  portion  of  the  training  probably  compensates 
for  any  deficiencies  in  the  other  portion  and  explains  the  fact  that  the 
total  result  is  good  in  spite  of  defects  in  some  of  its  parts. 

IKSTRtJCTION  IN  NONTECHNICAL  DEPAKTMENTS. 

In  the  departments  of  English,  modern  languages,  and  mathematics 
the  majority  of  the  board  found  themselves  somewhat  more  at  home 
than  in  the  technical  branches  and  considerably  more  time  was  given 
to  visitation  of  classes  in  these  subjects.  Here  the  number  of  civilian 
instructors  at  present  greatly  exceeds  the  number  of  naval  officers. 
There  are  some  excellent  teachers  in  this  group,  but  the  conditions 
of  their  services  are,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. In  providing  for  the  training  of  a  profession  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  interests  of  the  Nation  this  country  can  not  afford  to  have 
anything  but  the  best  instruction,  and  the  conditions  of  service  should 
be  at  least  as  good  as  those  in  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  land,  both  as  regards  salaries,  security  of  tenure  in  case  of  proved 
capacity,  assurance  of  promotion  under  like  conditions,  provision  for 
pensions,  etc.  In  the  appointment  of  civilian  instructors  undue 
weight  seems  to  be  given  to  tests  by  examination,  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  the  evil  of  political  appointments,  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  not  enough  investigation  of  the  special  qualifications  and 
powers  of  those  appointed.  Eemedies  for  this  situation  are  sug- 
gested in  other  sections  of  this  report. 
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Considering  the  conditions  that  prevail  at  present  the  results  of 
instruction  in  these  departments  are  perhaps  as  good  as  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected.  But  the  following  defects  are  apparent :  First, 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  is  relatively  superficial;  second, 
the  methods  of  instruction  are  unduly  mechanical ;  and,  third,  there 
is  lack  of  liberality  and  of  adequate  appreciation  of  a  broadly  con- 
ceived theory  of  education.  It  is  important  that  naval  officers  should, 
from  the  outset  of  their  preparation  in  the  academy,  be  trained  not 
only  to  obey  orders  and  perform  routine  service,  but  also  to  think 
broadly  of  the  variety  of  problems  to  which  their  profession  gives 
rise.  The  academy  exists  to  train  officers,  but  an  officer  is  not  solely 
an  engineer.  The  service  he  will  be  called  upon  to  render  involves 
humanism  as  well  as  engineering.  He  will  have  to  control  men  on 
a  large  scale  and-  influence  them  as  individuals.  He  will  have  to 
go  abroad  into  the  world,  meet  men  of  varj'ing  types,  and  represent 
his  Government  in  public  appearance  and  public  statement.  He  Avill 
have  much  occasion  to  use  the  English  language  in  spoken  and 
written  word,  and  that,  too,  in  plain,  accurate,  effective  form — 
the  hardest  form  of  all  to  use.  He  need  be  taught  neither  the  es- 
thetics of  literature  nor  the  philology  of  speech,  but  the  practice  of 
good  plain  English.  He  must,  furthermore,  be  taught  the  use  of  at 
least  one  language  besides  his  own,  and  so  taught  that  he  can  speak 
it  without  being  misunderstood  and  hear  it  without  risk  of  mistake. 
But  he  needs  no  verses. 

It  may  be  noted  that  under  the  name  of  the  English  department  is 
brought  together  a  congeries  of  subjects  of  instruction  having  no 
further  connection  with  each  other  than  their  joint  use  of  the  English 
language  for  purposes  of  communication.  Thus  are  included  under 
English  the  subjects  English  speech,  English  composition,  English 
literature,  American  history,  general  European  history,  international 
law,  constitutional  law^  naval  history,  and  perhaps  others.  The 
amount  of  time  given  to  each  of  these  subjects  is,  of  course,  very  small, 
but  still  we  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  set  apart  in  a  department 
by  themselves  those  subjects  that  pertain  to  history  and  law.  When 
that  was  accomplished  the  subject  English  would  stand  apart  as 
having  reference  purely  to  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  English 
tongue.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  there  should  be  no  confusion 
on  this  score. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

One  serious  handicap  under  which  teachers  in  the  academy  labor 
may  be  remedied  by  raising  the  requirements  for  admission.  Assum- 
ing that  this  institution  is  not  designed  to  give  boys  in  the  early 
teens  a  merely  practcal  training  in  seamanship,  but  to  educate  young 
men  of  college  age  for  responsible  positions  as  officers  in  the  Navy 
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of  the  United  States,  the  entrance  requirements  should,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  be  advanced  so  as  to  make  them  the  equivalent  of 
those  maintained  by  the  standard  college^  and  technical  schools  of  the 
country.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  midshipmen  in  training 
here  must  pursue  a  more  varied  program  of  studies  than  the  students 
in  schools  of  technology  and  should  receive  at  least  equally  thorough 
training,  the  United  States  naval  officer  being  of  necessity  not  only 
a  navigator  and  seaman,  but  also  a  mechanical,  electrical,  and  ord- 
nance engineer  and  naval  constructor,  it  is  evident  that  a  sound 
preliminary  education  is  essential  to  profitable  pursuit  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  this  board  that  the  minimvmi  preparation 
for  admission  to  the  Naval  Academy  should  be  the  equivalent  of 
graduation  from  a  standard  high  school,  combining  such  humanistic 
studies  as  are  essential  to  a  sound  training  for  citizenship  and  cer- 
tain subjects  like  mathematics  and  English  that  are  essential  foun- 
dations for  the  study  of  the  technical  branches  taught  in  this  acad- 
emy. It  does  not  seem  to  the  board  necessary  to  specify  the  exact 
amount  of  preparation  that  should  be  required  in  any  particular 
branch  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  except  in  the  case 
of  those  last  mentioned. 

At  present  the  examinations  for  admission  seem  to  be  somewhat 
special.  Under  these  conditions  a  boy  who  has  spent  only  one  or  two 
years  in  high  school  can  often,  with  some  special  coaching  by  a  tutor 
accustomed  to  the  particular  form  of  the  examination  questions, 
pass  the  tests  for  admission,  while  one  of  equal  ability  and  much 
more  extensive  traming  may  fail  if  he  has  not  had  the  special  coach- 
ing. We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school  accredited  by  one  of  the  standardizing  associ- 
ations or  agencies  of  the  country  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  requi- 
site general  education,  and  that  examinations  be  confined  to  English 
composition,  algebra  through  quadratics,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
and  perhaps  the  elements  of  physical  science.  If  any  additional 
mental  examination  is  to  be  included  we  would  suggest  United  States 
history  as  ranking  next  in  importance.  The  new  requirements 
might  be  made  effective  for  the  class  entering  in  the  summer  of  1919. 

Furthermore,  it  is  desirable  that  examinations  be  open  to  all 
young  men  in  the  congressional  and  senatorial  districts^  and  that 
Congressmen  and  Senators  should  select  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Naval  Academy  from  tjiose  who  have  passed  the  mental 
and  physical  tests. 

STATUS  OF  CIVILIAN  INSTRUCTORS. 

We  believe  that  civilian  instructors  should  have  their  positions, 
promotions,  tenures,  and  pensions  determined  on  the  lines  followed 
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in  the  best  academic  faculties.  If  the  Naval  Academy  is  to  ha\e 
the  best  teachers  available  it  must  offer  in  remuneration,  status,  and 
recogTiition  all  that  is  offered  in  the  universities  and  somewhat  more. 
Civilian  instructors,  after  being  given  a  fair  trial,  sliould  be  ruth- 
lessh'  droi^ped  if  they  have  not  proved  to  be  of  the  right  (luality. 
If  they  "make  good"  they  should  be  promoted  in  rank  and  salary 
according  to  some  systematic  method. 

We  would  suggest  the  following  grades  in  jjosition^:  Instnictoi-. 
assistant  professor,  and  professor. 

Imtructors  should  be  men  of  ^uch  training  us  might  warrant  their 
appointment  to  a  position  of  similar  grade  in  a  good  university, 
should  be  men  of  sufficient  experience  in  teaching  to  qualify  them 
for  taking  independent  charge  of  a  class  or  section  under  the  gejieral 
supervision  of  senior  members  of  the  department  staff,  but  should 
be  considered  as  on  trial  for  higher  and  more  ])ermanent  positions. 
The  period  of  their  appointment  should  not  exceed  twc)  years,  but 
reappomtment  should  be  possible  witliin  a  total  time  limit  of  five 
years  in  this  rank. 

Assist a)i,t  pi'ofessors  should  be  well-tested  men  who  iiave  proved 
their  ability  to  teach  in  the  academv  or  some  other  reputal)le  college 
or  university,  have  established  some  I'eputation  for  sound  scholar- 
ship and  given  reasonable  promise  of  continued  growth  in  both 
scholarship  and  teaching  skill.  They  might  be  appointed  for  five- 
year  periods  oi-  for  indefinite  perifxls.  with  the  understanding  that 
only  continued  growth  would  lead  to  permanent  appointment. 

Professors  should  l)e  men  with  high  special  training,  large  ex])e- 
rience.  and  proved  leadership  in  teaching  and  writing  in  their  spe- 
cial fields.  They  should  be  appointed  for  continuous  ser\ice  but 
subject  to  i-emoval  ''for  cause."  but  the  "cause"  shonhl  be  stated  in 
writing  and  the  teacher  gi\  en  a  hearing  b^jfore  the  Uoard  of  control.  ' 

Promotions  should  be  made  from  instructor  to  assistant  professor, 
and  to  professor,  in  order:  but  promotions  should  not  be  made  auto- 
matically— i.  e..  merely  for  service  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  improvement  in  scholarship  and  of  satisfactory 
woik  ill  teaching.  Xothing  should  prevent  the  appointment  of  a 
teacher  from  an  institution  other  than  the  Xaval  Academy  directly 
to  the  position  of  assistant  professor  or  professor. 

Sahiries  can  not  well  be  determined  on  a  fixed  scale  to  suit  all  times. 
Assuming  normal  aonditions  the  following  salary  schedule  would  be 
i-eiisonable  in  comparison  with  the  i)rev;iiling  standard  in  the  good 
colleges  ;ind  universities  of  the  country:  Instructors,  from  ^1..500  to 
$•2.100 ;  assistant  professors,  from  $-2,4:(JO  to  $:>,;500 :  professors,  from 
$3,600  to  $5,000. 

Pensions  and  disability  allowances  should  l)e  provided,  on  some 
regular  system,  for  all  civilian  teachers  of  professional  rank,  and 
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tliose  iii.sti'uctoi's  who  fail  to  jiih;tify  proiuotion  to  the  rank  of  assist- 
;int  professor  or  professor  should  not  be  retained  more  than  five  years 
<m  the  teaching  stati'  of  the  aoaderay. 

<  I\II,I.\.\    III  AIXIIII'S  111-  DEI'AKTMKATS. 

'Ilie  (juestion  most  in  the  minds  of  tlie  Board  of  Visitors,  and  most 
eai'nestly  discuased  by  them,  was  that  of  the  practicability  and  gen- 
I'ral  advisability  of  appointing  civilian  professors  to  the  positions  of 
heads  of  the  nontechnical  departments  of  English,  modern  langn^iges, 
and  mathematics.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  all  heads  of  departments 
Avere  naval  ofticers.  and  tliese  lieads,  together  with  the  snperintendent 
and  connnarifUint  of  midshipmen  constitnte  the  academic  board,  the 
body  in  direct  charge  of  administration  and  educational  policies 
Avithin  the  academy. 

Tt  was  ni'ged  by  some  that  it  \A  as  unreasonable  to  exjject  that  ])rofit- 
able  instruction  in  English  and  modev^n  langin^ges  could  ordinarily 
l)e  given  or  sll[)er^■ised  by  naval  officers  detached  for  brief  periods 
from  the  service:  that  teaching  is  a  special  art  requiring  special  skill 
as  well  as  special  knowledge:  that  Avhile  the  academy  is  preeminently 
a  i^rofessional  military  school,  there  is  little  more  to  be  said  for  the 
almost  exclusive  militai-y  conti'ol  of  instruction  in  snch  a  school  than 
for  a  similar  "control  by  engineers  in  an  engineering  school  or  by 
doctors  in  a  medical  school ;  that  those  civilian  teachers  who  have 
merited  i»romf)tion  to  the  rank  of  professor  should  be  given  a  larger 
share  in  detei-niining  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  teaching;  and 
that  the  heads  of  the  liberalizing  departments  should  be  men  who 
have  had  more  advanced  training  than  the  Naval  Academy  affords, 
and  far  more  experience  in  their  s])ecial  fields  of  instruction  than  the 
naval  officer's  life  furnishes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  heads  of  these 
departments  do  not  teach  classes  nor  sections  of  clnsses.  but  their 
functions  are  almost  exclusively  administrative;  that  in  practice 
the  planning  of  the  teaching  work  of  the  departments,  selectioji  of 
lextbooks.  etc..  is  usually  left  to  a  committee  of  senior  civilian 
instiatctoi's :  and  that  the  individual  teacher  has  practically  the  same 
freedom  in  classroom  teaching  and  as  much  voice  in  the  educational 
policies  of  his  department  as  is  found  in  civilian  insritiitions  where 
the  system  of  department  headships  is  maintained:  that  one  of  the 
srreat  functions  of  the  Naval  Acadeinv.  more  far-reach ini>-  in  its 
effect  on  the  Navy  than  ])ui-e]y  academic  instinction.  is  the  formation 
of  military  charactei'.  and  that  the  development  of  this  military 
character  requires  contact  with  naval  officers  in  the  plastic,  foi-mative 
stage  of  his  career  as  a  midshipman,  the  very  period  Avhen  his  time 
is  spent  chiefly  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  English,  and  modern 
foreign  languages;  that  conference  with  civilian  teachers  in  the 
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aciulemy  showed  that  the  majority  of  them  piefen-ed  to  have  nax  al 
officers  as  admmistrative  and  discipHnary  heads  of  departnieuts: 
and  that  one  or  two  civilian  heads  of  departments  would  find  their 
own  positions  very  awkward  as  members  of  the  academic  board  and 
theii-  general  situation  in  the  institution  highly  unsatisfactory,  at 
least  under  present  conditions. 

On  the  whole,  the  majontv  of  th\>  board,  for  one  reason  or  anotiier, 
feel  that  with  existing  conditions  the  appointment  of  civilian  heads 
of  departments  Avould  not  etfect  any  considerable  improvement  and 
might  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  a  military  organization  there  is 
much  to  1)6  said  for  military  heads  of  departments,  provided  the  fuur- 
tions  of  those  heads  are  ck'arly  defined  and  ])i'operly  resti-icted. 

BOARD  OF  <  0>TK()I,. 

We  find  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Xaval  Academy  may  be 
said,  generally  speaking,  to  have  a  tenure  of  office  not  in  excess  oi 
three  years,  and  that  the  heads  of  departments,  who  with  the  snpei  - 
intendent  constitute  the  academic  board,  serve  for  as  bi'ief  i)erio<ls. 
The  usual  length  of  service  of  the  Secretary  of  Navy  may  lie  placed 
at  four  years.  Under  these  cii-cum stances  there  would  seem  to  be 
less  consistency  of  educational  policy  in  the  case  of  the  Xa\al 
Academv  than  is  considered  essential  to  the  best  interest  of  civilian 
institutions  of  learning. 

This  Board  of  Visitors  would  respectfully  suggest  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  of  control  for  the  Xaval  Academy  on  the  lines  of  a 
board  of  regents,  with  the  Secretary'  of  the  Xavy  as  ex  officio  chair- 
man and  six  members  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  majority  of  vrhom  should  be  prominent  naval  officers  and 
the  others  well-known  educators,  each  to  serve  foi-  a  term  of  six  yettrs 
and  to  be  eligible  for  reappointment.  One  member  should  be  ap- 
pointed each  year  at  a  fixed  date.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
appointments  each  member  should  be  designated  as  appointed  to  serve 
for-one  year,  two  years,  etc.,  up  to  six  years,  respectively. 

-To  this  board  should  be  intrusted  the  general  ailministrative  over- 
sight of  the  academy  and  the  power  to  make  all  a])lX)intments  to  the 
teaching  staff,  in  consultatifm  with  the  superintendent.  Tlic  academic 
board  as  at  present  organized  )iiight  well  be  given  power  to  derermine 
entrance  re<|uii'ements  and  curriculum  subject  only  to  the  formal 
:ipproval  of  the  boai-d  of  regents.  The  board  of  ivgents  coidd  de- 
termine in  the  future  the  settlement  of  such  matti-rs  as  aie  made  the 
subjects  of  recommendation  in  this  report  and  pro\  idc  foi-  tlif  future 
organization  of  the  academy.   

FUTURE  ORGAIvIZATlON  OF  ACAI)E>tT. 

To  a  majority  of  the  board  it  has  seemed  inexpedient  at  the  lu-esent 
time  to  undertake  any  i-cvision  'of  tlie  cUT-i  icubun  or  to  introduce 
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.siK-h  cliMiifi'es  MS  cix  iliaii  liciidsliips  ol'  itiiieiils.  Aiihuiji'  the  rea- 
sons tlijil  li;ul  'A  t'iii'lit.  in  \  ;ii-ving'  degj'ees  witii  dilTeront  members, 
were  the  following:  The  etficiency  of  the  ]n'esent  niimagement  of  dis- 
(■i|)line  iind  instruction  within  the  acadomy.  the  crisis  involved  in  the 
l<resent  state  of  tlie  war.  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  changes 
proposed,  and  th<^  lack  of  a  hoard  of  administration  adeqnately  or- 
ganized fi'om  ;in  e<lHcati()nal  standpoint  to  ma])  out  a  consistent  edu- 
cational policy  and  to  ada])t  details  to  its  realization.  It  is  impressed 
upon  us.  however,  that  in  the  futuic  a  reorganization  should  be  pro- 
\  ided  of  the  whole  |)lan  and  method  of  the  curriciduni  such  as  will 
recognize  the  inherent  purpose  of  the  instruction  in  each  department 
,ind  cont'onn  not  only  with  the  well-ascertained  principles  of  modeni 
education,  but  also  with  that  I'easonable  consideration  for  the  fi'ee- 
ilom  and  dignity  of  the  teaching  ])rofession  which  nuiy  make  it  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  best  men  and  win  theii'  best  service. 

In  considering  the  content  and  method  of  the  curricnlinn  it  will 
ne\er  be  safe  to  lose  fj'om  sight  at  any  )>oint  the  fullest  and  most 
sti'aightforwaid  leeognition  that  the  acack'iny  exists  for  the  training 
of  officers  for  the  ^^'avy.  It  is  noticeable  that  Navy  men  are  inclined 
to  lay  stress  on  the  consideration  that  officers  are  so  closely  bound 
together  in  the  common  life  and  fate  on  shipboard  as  to  make  their 
conformity  to  a  connnon  standai-d  of  character,  efficiency,  and  be- 
havioi-  essentiiil  to  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  1o  the  indiA'idual.  Im- 
portant as  this  undeniably  is.  it  opens  also  undoubtedly  the  tem])ta- 
tion  to  the  traiiiing  in  uniformity  and  the  development  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  tlie  club  and  fraternity.  The  professions  of  law  and  of 
medicine  Inne  struggled  to  keep  within  their  own  hands  the  training 
of  theii'  neophytes,  but  it  is  steadily  slipping  a'^\'ay  from  them,  as 
more  and  more  that  training  is  ])assing  over  to  the  new  art  of  educa- 
tion aiu1  out  of  the  hands  of  active  practitioners.  The  teaching  of 
law  has  come  to  be  a  profession  by  itself,  distinct  from  the  jjractice  of 
law.  In  modern  medical  schools  of  the  first  rank  most  of  the  in- 
struction is  now  given  by  men  Avho  are  teachers  and  investigators 
and  limit  their  practice  to  the  university  hospital.  So  long  as  it  Avas 
I  lie  chief  ])urpose  of  a  |)i-ofessional  school  to  hand  down  unimpaired 
the  traditions  and  formalities  of  the  i)rofessioi\.  so  long  w'as  its  ])ro- 
cedin-e  a  matter  of  initiation  into  the  lore  and  mysteries  of  a  guild 
to  be  accomplished  by  association  between  the  elder  and  the  neophyte, 
between  master  and  apprentice.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  purpose  has 
shifted  to  be  a  mastery  of  ^ital  knowledge  and  the  application  of 
science  to  a  growing  art.  then  this  purpose  must  be  fulfilled  through 
teaching  by  a  specialist.  Refeience  has  been  made  to  English  and  the 
modei-n  languages,  but  we  are  sure  the  case  is  not  ditferent  with 
mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  not  essentially  dif- 
ferent even  with  electrical  and  marine  engineering. 
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Those  who  insist  upon  noncivilian  teachers  are  influenced  by  an 
unformulated  desire  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  profession 
and  by  an  unspoken  willingness  to  use  the  subjects  of  instruction  as 
a  means  of  discipline  in  professional  standards  rather  than  as  a 
quickening  of  the  intelligence  and  a  conveyance  of  knowledge.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  academy  classroom,  determined  as  it  is  by  the 
incessant  use  of  marking,  conveys  the  inevitable  impression  that  the 
subjects  of  study  are  chiefly  provided  to  furnish  a  means  of  testing 
and  ultimate  ranking,  while  the  remarks  and  questions  of  the  in- 
structors seem  directed  less  toward  inspiration  and  guidance  than 
toward  furnishing  a  basis  for  grading.  But  to  attempt  to  bring 
about  the  desirable  changes  in  educational  procedure  by  the  mere 
establishment  of  a  few  civilian  headships  seems  to  a  majority  of  the 
board  quite  futile  and  a  mere  detail  in  reorganization  at  best. 

With  the  elimination  of  mucli  of  the  most  elementai-y  form  of  in- 
stmction  now  given,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  raising  the 
entrance  requirements  to  the  reasonable  standard  suggested  by  this 
board,  the  teachers  of  the  academy,  whether  naval  officers  or  civilians, 
would  be  able  to  do  more  vital  teaching  and  the  class  work  would 
naturally  take  on  less  of  the  appearance  of  mere  lesson  hearing ;  and 
with  a  board  of  control  as  outlined  above  the  educational  policies  of 
the  institution  could  be  gi'adually  so  shaped  as  to  make  the  United 
States  Xaval  Academy  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the  American 
people,  both  on  account  of  its  modern  educational  procedure  and 
superior  instruction  and  because  of  that  special  allegiance  to  the 
academy  and  that  lofty  and  sirigle-minded  devotion  to  their  country 
which  are  now  so  characteristic  of  practically  all  who  have  come 
under  its  influence. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Chairtnmi. 
CiiARues-  W.  Dabney. 
Richard  C.  McLaurin. 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys.  * 
Albert  Ross  Hill. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 


EXCEPTIONS. 

By  Alexanuek  C.  Humphreys. 


1.  The  imijortance  and  magnitude  of  the  (Questions  involved  in 
the  duty  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  called  for  a  more  com- 
plete and  thorough  investigation  than  was  made. 

2.  The  last  sentence  of  the  introduction  states:  "Certain  assign- 
ments were  made  to  individual  members  for  additional  investigation 
and  report  to  this  board,  and  their  suggestions  have  been  made  the 
basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  several  topics  dealt  with  in  the  remain- 
ing portions  of  this  report.'* 

While  this  was  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done  under  the 
circiunstances,  the  result  is  a  report  which  in  parts  is  self-contra- 
dictory. 

3.  Imtruction  in  nonter:hn>cal  departmen  ts.''^ — I  can  not  agree 
that  the  instruction  in  these  departments  is  as  defective  as  is  indicated 
under  the  three  specifications:  "First,  the  treatment  of  the  subject 
matter  is  relatively  superficial;  second,  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  unduly  mechanical;  and,  third,  there  is  lack  of  liberality  and  of 
adequate  appreciation  of  a  broadly  conceived  theory  of  education." 
On  the  contrary.  I  believe  the  instruction  in  these  departments  gen- 
erally does  "train  officers''  and  officers  who  are  "not  solely  engi- 
neers," officers  who  are  trained  "  to  go  abroad  into  the  world,  meet 
men  of  varying  types,  and  represent  their  Government  in  public  ap- 
pearance and  public  statement." 

4.  '■'■C'rvninn  lieacUhips  of  depart, nm-ts."—!  am  of  the  jiiajority 
in  opposing  t-his  innovation,  but  my  opposition  is  not  qualified  by 
consideration  foi'  '■existing  conditions.''  The  function  of  the  Xaval 
Academy  is  to  train  officers  for  a  vei-y  special  service,  and  the  heads 
of  departments  .'should  be  in  touch  and  sympathy  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  that  service  and  so  be  competent  to  pass  judgnuMit  on  (jues- 
tions  involving  the  balance  and  coordination  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  a  whole. 

.1. Future  orf/ankation  of  the  academy." — I  disagree  emphatically 
from  this  section  of  the  report  to  the  clt'ect  that  in  the  future  a  reor- 
ganization should  be  provided  of  the  whole  plan  and  method  of 
curriculum."  This  section  indicates  that  the  course  of  instruction  at 
the  academy  should  be  radically  reformed.    To  this  proposition  I 
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most  emphatically  dissent.  I  also  dissent  to  the  reference  to  "  non- 
civilian  headships."  This  section,  taken  as  a  wliole,  is  unjustified 
by  the  facts  as  1  found  them  and  contradicts  much  which  has  pre- 
ceded it  in  the  report. 

I  aii'ree  with  the  majority  in  recommending — 

1.  Increase  in  entrance  requirements. 

2.  Improvement  in  the  status  and  compensation  of  civilian  in- 

structors. 

3.  The  placing  of  the  academy''  under  the  authorit}'  of  a  board 
■    ■  of  control  provided  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  reduce  politi- 
cal influence  to  a  minimum. 

Here,  as  in  every  institution  of  learning,  there  are  opportunities 
for  impi'ovement. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  admirable  results  obtained  in  spite  of  some 
of  the  conditions  indicated  in  the  report  reflect  the  greatest  credit  on 
the  officers  of  the  Navy  wdio  have  built  up  this  academy,  and  partic- 
ularly on  those  who  are  now  responsible  for  its  administration. 

Alex.  C.  IIumphrkys. 


A  NOTE  ON  CIVILIAN  HEADSHIPS, 

By  Edwin  A.  Aldkrman. 


I  am  in  hearty  agreement  with  my  colleagues  on  the  basic  matters 
of  this  i-eport,  and  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  board's  sug- 
gestions would  result  in  a  more  wisely  governed  and  energized  in- 
stitution. I  do  not  agree  with  the  judgment  held  by  a  bare  majority 
of  the  board,  that  no  special  good  would  result,  at  this  time,  from 
the  appointment  of  civilian  heads  of  the  great  humanistic  depart- 
ments of  English  and  modern  languages.  I  indorse  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  civilian  head  of  the  department  of  English,  and  I  favor 
the  appointment  of  such  a  head  for  the  department  of  modern  lan- 
guages. Therefore,  I  take  leave,  with  the  greatest  respect  for  my 
colleagues  who  hold  a  different  opinion,  to  set  forth  the  following 
reasons  for  ray  conviction : 

1.  The  Naval  Academy  is  on  the  eve  of  great  expansion  and  of 
unexampled  national  service.  Whatever  change  in  administrative 
or  teaching  technique  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution,  will  do  more  good  now  than  at  any  other  time.  If 
civilian  headships  of  the  great  humanistic  departments  will  operate 
to  give  them  the  same  quality  of  efficiency  as  is  now  possessed  by 
the  technical  departments,  now  is  the  time  to  inaugurate  this  reform. 
If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a  civilian  head  in  these  departments 
can  increase  their  power,  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  there  is 
immediate  need  of  such  a  head  as  a  pioneer  influence  to  be  later 
strengthened  by  the  general  readjustments  heretofore  suggested  in 
this  report.  The  following  considerations  seem  to  me  incontro- 
vertible : 

No  great  vocational  institution  can  function  at  its  maximum 
unless  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  are  specialists  in  knowl- 
edge of  their  subjects  and  in  ways  of  teaching  those  subjects.  There 
is  abundant  reason  why  such  subjects  as  seamanship,  ordnance, 
marine  engineering,  etc.,  should  be  under  the  direction  of  line 
officers,  changed  frequently  in  order  that  they  may  bring  to  academic 
circles  the  latest  iimovations  or  discoveries  from  the  great  laboratory 
afforded  by  the  fleet.  The  principle  does  not  hold  good,  however, 
for  English  and  the  modern  languages.  I  concede  that  instruction 
is  given  in  these  subjects  for  a  practical,  rather  than  a  mere  scholarly 
end,  but  I  submit  that  the  American  naval  officer  will  be  strength- 
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ened,  not  weakened,  by  a  liberalizing  of  his  training.  It  was  not 
weakness,- but  ,3-  very  .fine,  aild  'iippealing  evidence  of  mental  quality 
that  caused'a.  ;gTo,up  of  French  liaVal  oMcers,  recently  in  this  country, 
to  make  a  pilgrimage  from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore  to  visit  the  grave 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Such  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  literatures  of  his  own 
and  other  culture  nations  as  will  tend  to  give  him  power  to  under- 
stand and  therefore  to  lead  men,  ability  to  utter  himself  clearly  and  \ 
vigorously,  and  to  represent  his  country  with  dignity  and  force  are  \ 
indeed  prime  requisites  of  the  modern  naval  officer.    Indeed,  a  little  .; 
sympathy  with  the  genius  of  other  nations,  gained  through  a  Imowl- 
edge  of  their  literatures,  may  at  times  prove  as  valuable  as  a  correct  | 
angle  of  fire.    The  heads  of  these  liberalizing  departments  should  be 
men  who  have  had  more  advanced  training  than  the  Naval  Academy 
affords  and  far  more  experience  than  the  naval  officer's  life  furnishes. 
No  polytechnical  institution  confines  its  appointments  to  such  chairs 
to  its  own  graduates,  especially  if  these  have  had  no  more  advanced  | 
or  specialized  training  than  the  academy  affords.    It  is  not  a  ques-  i 
tion  of  demanding  more  time  for  English  and  modern  languages,  i 
though  more  time  will  be  gained  if  the  general  suggestions  of  thip  I 
board  are  realized.    It  is  that  these  languages  and  literatures  should 
be  made  to  cooperate  more  effectively  with  the  other  disciplines  of  | 
the  academy.    They,  too,  by  contact  with  the  best  methods  and  ideals  j 
should  be  kept  fresh  and  vital.    Who  can  doubt  that  this  can  best  bo  i 
done  by  those  who  have  made  the  teaching  of  these  languages  a  life  i 
work,  whose  appointments  shall  be  as  permanent  as  those  to  the  j 
chairs  in  our  best  colleges  and  universities,  and  whose  presence  in  the  \ 
lecture  room  would  itself  be  an  incentive  to  both  instructors  and  mid-  j 
shipmen  ?  ? 

One  would  think  that  line  officers  so  eager  to  learn  and  so  capable  ] 

in  their  own  fields  would  welcome  to  their  ranks  a  colleague  equally  I 

capable  in  his  field,  and  would  rejoice  in  the  heightened  efficiency  of  ] 

the  whole  program.    In  scientific  and  technical  subjects  it  is  properly  | 

insisted  upon  that  the  heads  shall  have  specialized  knowledge  of  j 

their  subjects  and  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  latest  develop-  \ 

ments  and  applications  of  those  subjects.    It  is  apparentlj'^  con-  / 

sidered  sufficient  in  English  or  modern  languages  that  the  head  be  .] 

merely  a  capable  line  officer.    He  seldom,  in  fact,  pretends  to  any  • 

special  Imowledge  of  the  subject  matter  or  the  best  methods  of  teach-  | 

ing  in  the  department  which  he  directs.    His  interests,  ambitions,  \ 

and  desires  lie  elsewhere.    He  may  or  may  not  have  the  slightest  i 

sympathy  with,  or  even  cooperative  inclination  toward,  a  force  of  ; 

20  instructors,  many  of  them  highly  trained  university  men,  whose  \ 

training  exceeds  his  as  a  university  exceeds  a  high  school,  dependent  - 

upon  him  for  guidance.    He  seems  to  me  to  be  in  his  academic  rela-  ] 
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tions  a  sort  of  exalted  constable  appointed  to  maintain  discipline, 
assign  tasks,  tabulate  results,  and  average  grades.  I  did  not  gain 
the  impression  that  "  in  practice  the  planning  of  the  teaching  work 
of  the  department,  the  selection  of  textbdolcs,  etc.,  were  usually  left 
to  a  committee  of  senior  civilian  instructors,  or  that  the  individual 
teacher  had  practically  the  same  freedom  in  classroom  teaching  and 
the  same  voice  in  the  educational  policies  of  his  department  as  is 
found  in  civilian  institutions  where  the  system  of  department  head- 
ship is  maintained."  Whether  these  results  followed,  it  appeared  to 
me  depended  solely  on  the  personality  of  the  line  officer  called  in  for 
such  headship.  He  might  possess  a  genius  for  cooperation,  or  he 
might  have  the  habits  of  a  martinet,  and,  in  either  case,  his  power  is 
absolute.  If  he  should' prove  to  be  a  sjanpathetic  and  cooperative 
man  of  fine  human  quality  like  the  recent  incumbent  in  English, 
Commander  Eaby,  or  if  he  happens  to  have  especial  qualifications  for 
his  task  like  Commander  Hough,  he  will  seek  to  fijid,  and  may  indeed 
work  out,  some  way  to  exalt  the  teaching  phase  of  his  office;  but  I 
fancy  even  such  unusual  men  often  have  moments  of  deep  inner  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  tasks.  - 

The  vital  question  is  this:  What  could  a  capable,  highly  trained 
civilian  head  of  these  two  departments  especially  under  discussion 
do  at  this  time  and  under  the  present  general  scheme  of  administra- 
tion ajt  the  academy,  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  instruction  in 
these  great  liberalizing  studies?  I  otfer  the  following  answers  to 
this  question : 

1.  He  could  greatly  improve  conditions  in  the  matter  of — 

(a)  Textbooks. 

(h)  Selection  of  men  of  instructorial  rank. 

(c)  ' Methods. 

(d)  Spirit. 

2.  He  could  modernize  the  textbooks  used,  selecting  them  in  accord- 
ance with  a  definite  and  convergent  plan.  The  law  gives  him  that 
right,  and  its  exercise  will  inject  new  life  into  the  work. 

3.  He  could  control  the  selection  of  instructors  in  his  department. 
The  present  method  seems  to  be  restricted  and  mechanical.  He  could 
effect  this  control  by  a  wider  advertising  of  the  competitive  examina- 
tions, and  by  so  conducting  the  written  and  oral  tests  as  to  get  the 
type  of  teacher  needed  for  the  task. 

4.  He  could  establish  a  bond  of  understanding,  sympathy,  and 
loyalty  between  his  staff  of  teachers  and  himself,  thereby  making  it 
worth  while  for  excellent  teachers  to  want  to  remain  in  the  depart- 
ment, thus  bx'iriging  about  a  greater  permanence  in  the  teaching  staff. 

5.  He  could  really  "  direct  and  supervise  "  the  teaching  of  his  sub- 
ject. The  instruction  in  English  and  modern  languages  has  received 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  American  teachers  for  the  past  10 
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years.  Methods  have  been  analyzed,  tested,  and  developed.  A  civil- 
ian head,  who  knows  his  business,  can  direct  the  teaching  in  such  a 
way  as  to  eliminate  the  present  tremendous  loss  of  energy. 

6.  He  could  modify  helpfully  the  nature  of  the  recitation.  In- 
stead of  the  rather  lifeless  question-and-answer  method,  which  makes 
real  teaching  impossible,  he  could  give  the  instructor  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  individual  power  and  to  impress  his  personality  by  means 
of  interesting  illustrations  from  reading  or  experience  and  stimula- 
tive comments  on  the  theme  rather  than  the  page.  In  a  word,  he 
could  make  the  recitation  a  means  of  energizing  rather  than  of 
merel,y  measuring.  This  improvement  need  not  be  substituted  for 
the  apparent  necessity  of  the  daily  grade.  It  would  mean  simply 
that  the  instructors  might  teach  for  30  minutes  of  their  periods,  and 
during  the  remaining  30  minutes  might  call  for  such  recitation  and 
written  summaries  of  the  main  point  as  would  enable  satisfactory 
grading  to  be  obtained. 

7.  He  could  humanize  the  course  of  instruction  and  lend  additional 
interest  to  the  work  of  the  instructor  by  instituting  a  series  of 
monthly,  or  bimonthly,  lectures  on  his  subject.  The  marks  for  that 
day  could  be  obtained  from  the  resume  of  the  lecture.  The  academic 
board  insists  on  marks,  and  I  can  understand  the  necessity  for  such 
mathematic  accuracy  in  this  direction,  but  the  subject  matter  on 
which  the  marks  should  be  based  is,  and  ought  to  be,  left  to  the  head 
of  the  department. 

8.  He  could  assign  topics  for  discussion  at  the  departmental  meet- 
ings when  the  heads  of  the  departments  meet  with  his  instructors. 
Oneness  of  interest  and  purpose  ought  to  make  these  meetings  rare 
opportunities  for  helpful  exchange  of  views  and  for  stimulating 
the  department  esprit  de  corps.  The  midshipmen  would,  of  course, 
be  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  these  meetings. 

9.  He  could  give  opportunities  for  the  instructors  to  teach  as  well 
as  hear'recitations.  The  law  directs  the  head  of  the  department  to 
plan  the  lessons.  I  was  impressed  with  the  essential  incongruity  of 
capable  highl}'  trained  line  officers  of  the  Navy,  who  had  studied 
English  for  220  hours  in  a  most  elementary  way,  planning  the  les- 
sons in  English  to  be  taught  by  highly  trained  graduates  in  that  sub- 
ject of  American  universities.  A  trained  teacher  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment, with  the  sympathetic  aid  of  his  teaching  staff,  could  plan 
lessons  that  would  demand  teaching  as  well  as  hearing,  without  inter- 
fering with,  the  marking  system  upon  which  apparently  so  much 
depends.  Classes  average  about  eight  students.  Periods  last  one 
hour.  The  instructors  could  hear  the  lessons  in  the  first  half  hour 
and  teach  in  the  last  half,  or  some  other  fractional  arrangement 
could  be  devised. 
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10.  In  addition  to  the  usual  review  he  could  give  the  midshipmen 
sympathetic  insight  into  English  and  French  literature  by  malring 
them  read  sections  from  representative  authors.  This  could  be  ac- 
complished without  adding  work  or  calling  for  more  time.  A  class 
of  10  students  could  be  made  to  read  50  pages  of  literature  once  a 
month  in  one  period  by  assigning  for  careful  translation  or  reading 
5  pages  to  each  student.  While  one  reads  the  other  could  do  trans- 
lation or  sight  reading.  I  understand  that  occasional  translation  is 
admitted  even  by  the  most  rigid  adherents  of  the  so-called  direct 
method.  Each  student  could  receive  a  mark  for  his  translation  or 
his  sight  reading. 

11.  Instead  of  advancing  from  page  to  page  or  paragraph  to  para- 
graph, the  head  of  the  department  could  insist  on  advancing  from 
theme  to  theme,  leaving  to  each  instructor  the  full  exercise  of  his  own 
individuality  in  illustrating  and  vitalizing  the  central  thought  or 
thoughts  of  the  main  topics.  He  could  thus  utilize  the  subdivision 
into  small  sections  in  new  and  undeveloped  ways.  Such  subdivisions 
give  the  instructor  an  opportunity  for  effective  teaching  not  paral- 
leled elsewhere  in  this  country  save  at  West  Point.  But  at  present  the 
advantage  thus  gained  is  used  solely,  it  seems,  to  the  profit  of  a  quick 
but  routine  system  of  daily  grading  and  not  at  all  as  an  opportunity 
to  establish  new  records  in  the  efficient  conduct  of  classes. 

12.  By  diligent  guidance,  complete  sympathy,  and  practical  exam- 
inations he  could  put  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  whole  instructo- 
rial  staff.  Under  the  civilian  headship  instructors  could  feel  sure 
that  their  work  would  be  scientifically  and  fairly  appreciated.  This 
means  vigor  and  growth  in  all  directions.  The  Navy  Department 
requires  that  every  instructor  shall  be  graded  twice  a  year  on  his 
efficiency,  and  these  reports  make  up  his  record  in  the  Navy,  and,  in 
a  sense,  determine  his  whole  career.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  the 
very  best  naval  officer  can  pass  fairly  on  the  efficiency  of  a  profes- 
sional teacher  of  a  subject  like  English  or  modern  languages.  A  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  English  might  as  well  be  expected  to  pass  on 
the  efficiency  of  a  naval  officer.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a  naval 
officer  to  be  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  many  different  sorts  of  work  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  gTeat  profession,  but  just  why  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  convert  him  into  a  sort  of  superschoolmaster  in  subjects  for 
which  his  training  is  perfunctory  is  not  to  me  apparent,  nor  why 
such  a  type  of  schoolmaster  should  be  constantly  inbred  and  erected 
into  a  permanent  hierarchy. 

Generally  and  finally,  I  may  observe  that  the  training  schools  of 
the  great  military  nations  like  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
while  retaining  officers  of  the  navy  at  the  head  of  their  disciplinary 
tactical  and  technical  staffs,  show  a  strong  tendency  to  rely  on  dis- 
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tinguished  civilian  professors  to  do  the  teaching  in  the  fundamental 
subjects.  This  may  be  verified  by  a  summary  of  the  practices  in  the 
schools  of  those  nations  submitted  to  the  Naval  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  January  7,  1913. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  The  college  of  discipline  and  the  college 
of  freedom,"  published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  November,  1908, 
President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  analyzes,  with  singular  sympathy  and 
fairness,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  training  given  in 
our  great  service  schools  like  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  He  points 
out  eloquently  and  forcibly,  with  a  view  of  fixing  and  rendering 
permanent  such  training,  how  certain  aspects  of  this  training  tend  to 
make  strong,  faithful,  capable,  duty-doing  men.  I  concur  very 
heartily  with  his  conclusions  dealing  with  that  phase  of  the  subject. 
He  also  points  out  certain  wealmesses  of  that  training,  which  should 
be  eliminated,  and  with  these  conclusions  I  also  agree.  As  our  pri- 
mary purpose  as  a  board  is  to  conserve  the  eternal  good  of  such  a 
system,  and  to  get  rid,  if  possible,  of  its  defects,  I  conclude  with 
the  following  quotation  from  that  article  applicable,  mutatis  mu- 
tandis, to  the  Naval  Academy : 

West  Point  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  good  colleges 
in  the  lack  of  trained  teachers.  Instructors  are  chosen  more  generally  than 
formerly  from  young  commissioned  officers,  themselves  graduates,  a  system  of 
intellectual  inbreeding  from  which  all  American  colleges  suffer  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  They  serve  only  a  few  years,  and  have  in  many  cases  only 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they  teach,  however  energetically  they 
may  bend  to  their  tasks.  There  is  no  more  pathetic  sight  in  education  than 
that  afforded  by  the  Army  or  Navy  officer  who  burns  the  midnight  oil  in  the 
effort  to  keep  one  day  ahead  of  the  lesson  which  his  class  is  to  recite.  The 
instruction  given  by  such  a  teacher  is  necessarily  of  the  I'outine  and  textbook 
sort,  with  little  of  the  inspiration  gained  under  a  true  teacher.  All  these 
factors — the  overcrowding  of  the  curriculum,  the  lack  of  experienced  teachers, 
the  extreme  devotion  to  details — unite  to  make  the  exercise  formal  and  aca- 
demic and  to  banish  opportunities  for  individual  cultivation  in  laboratories, 
iu  books,  or  in  conference  with  a  cultured  mind.  The  process  tends  strongly 
toward  intellectual  superficiality,  for  in  such  teaching  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts and  principles  are  sacrificed  for  details  which  do  not  linger  in  the  mind 
long  after  examination  time.  And  no  human  being  is  quicker  than  the  college 
boy  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  lesson  involved  in  the  teaching  of  a  subject 
by  one  who  is  not  a  master  of  it.  The  deduction  which  he  makes  is  that  if  a 
man  is  ordered  to  do  a  thing  he  can  do  it  whether  he  understands  it  or  not. 
This  process  may  be  disciplinary,  but  it  is  scarcely  educational. 

,   .  .  ,  Edwin  A.  Alderman. 
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